THE DEFENCE OF THE EMPIRE
Without some explanation of this change of mood
or motive, no calculation as to the future course of
policy, or as to the relative feasibility of one course as
against another, is possible. Yet the change here
discussed has provoked astonishingly little comment.
Only very occasionally does one see a casual reference
to it; while those who see international events as still
shaped by the motives and values of the past, seem
to deny that there has been any change at all
The chain of events here sketched points unavoid-
ably to the conclusion that our policy this last ten
years has progressively weakened our defensive
capacity. Again and again we have retreated from
positions which before the War we should have
regarded as, beyond any question whatever, indispen-
sable to the Empire's security; again and again we
have yielded to the threat of force what we had pre-
viously refused to peaceful negotiation. It is here sug-
gested that though some degree of 'strategic retreat*
may have been at times advisable, the policy if con-
tinued much further must render the defence of the
commonwealth, those political and social values for
which it has stood, a practical impossibility, what-
ever degree of armament Britain may decide to
maintain!
It is true$pf course, that strategic retreat may im-
prove a nation's, like an army's, defensive position
provided always that it is regarded as retreat and is
consciously undertaken as such. But the disturbing
feature about the retreats here sketched is that with